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AFTER LONG YEARS 

Professor O’Shea has found it necessary, 
because of the many other demands upon his 
time, to give up the writing of editorials for 
the Journal. This is a matter of great re- 
gret to us all. Professor O’Shea’s genius as 
a writer, his wide travel, and his long and 
intimate acquaintance with the schools and 
the school people of the state have made these 
pages always interesting and helpful. Al- 
though we shall not have the regular editor- 
ials as before, we shall hope to receive fre- 
quet messages from Professor O’Shea and the 
readers of the Journal will all join the writer 
in extending to him the very best wishes in 
all that makes up his exceptionally busy life. 


THE NEW TASK 

Anyone may well appreciate his own 
limitations when he takes up a work that has 
been carried on by Professor O’Shea. This 
is especially true of the writer in connection 
with these contributions. He has no ex- 
perience in the writing of editorials, and his 
acquaintance with the educational conditions 
and the school people of the state is limited 
by a short residence of three years in Mad- 
ison, and by his having spent most of this 
time in the “seclusion” of the University. 

The Journal should serve a large purpose 
in our state. In addition to carrying 
educational news of interest to us all, it con- 
tains many articles that are helpful to class- 
room teachers, principals, and superinten- 
dents. If the writer can be of even a little 
help in keeping the Journal on the level where 
it belongs, he will be very glad indeed. 


QUANTITATIVE VS QUALITATIVE EDUCA- 

TION 

This is the opening month of school. 
Efforts have been made to see that all child- 
ren of school age are in attendance and that 
as many others as may be induced to do so 
have enrolled. A certain share of the efforts 
of the school throughout the year will be 
given over to keeping everybody in school. 
The success of a school is often measured by 


its size and its “hoiding power’. Many 
times those in charge of schools are severely 
criticised if pupils drop out. 


During the last several years there has 
been a tremendous emphasis upon the notion 
that the schools are for everybody. There is 
a very determined effort to provide some kind 
of education for each boy and girl. Courses 
have multiplied and more and more there 
have been changes in the character of our in- 
struction in order that it might be adapted to 
the individual pupil. Required courses have 
almost disappeared. Sequence of courses, 
except in certain subjects, is given little 
attention. The capacities and interests of 
students have been the large determining 
factor. 


The writer is in hearty sympathy with all 
of this provided only that the qualitative side 
of our work shall not be too much neglected. 
It is extremely difficult to determine the 
capacities and the interests of students. 
Oftentimes what we take for a lack of 
capacity may be a lack of industry or ambi- 
tion. Sometimes the absence of interest in a 
particular subject or course may mean the 
absence of any intimate acquaintance with 
the subject as a basis for interest. Some- 
times the effort to adapt the instruction and 
the standards of accomplishment in the 
school to the individual pupil may mean the 
lowering of standards until a majority of 
the pupils find little incentive to serious and 
sustained effort. If this should be the case, 
then the condition is a serious one. If the 
effort to get and keep certain pupils of a low 
grade of ability and other of indolent habits 
in school is put forth at the expense of the 
general qualitative standards of the school, 
there must at least be some question as to its 
advisability. 

One very eloquent speaker recently who was 
arguing against “fixed” standards in the 
school closed with the very effective appeal 
that such standards should not destroy the 
child’s right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
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of happiness”. Surely no one would wish to 
do this, but it might be suggested that one 
business of the school is to prepare the child 
to live fully, to appreciate liberty, and to be 
able to pursue happiness intelligently. Per- 
haps a slight acquaintance with fixed stand- 
ards might be of assistance to him in this 
connection. 

There is no question but that the pupil of 
below average ability or the one who refuses 
to take advantage of his opportunities makes 
a strong appeal to our sympathies and chal- 
lenges our teaching ability. To help such a 
pupil often seems to be a most meritorious 
accomplishment, and it surely is. When, to 
the sympathetic appeal of certain pupils and 
to the challenge which the indifference of 
others offiers, is added the demands of the 
public for a school that meets the actual con- 
ditions of pupils, it is certainly difficult for 
school people to stand firm in connection with 
standards. However, when these excep- 
tional pupils are reached at the expense of 
standards which mean the development of 
hivh ideals of accomplishment on the part of 
the majority of our pupils then it would 
seem that the school is “penny wise and 
pound foolish”. 

One wonders if it is not time for both 
school people and the general public to realize 
that to complete a high school or college 
course represents a real accomplishment; the 
development of interests that did not exist 
at the beginning of the work; the putting 
forth of efforts that are so serious as to fre- 
quently prove too much for young people. In 
other words, should we not realize that it is 
not necessarily to the discredit of a school if 
a certain few pupils find the work too severe? 

To be sure a school may go too far in this 
direction. The law of the “survival of the 
fittest” may be applied too rigidly. However, 
we believe many thoughtful people are be- 
ginning to ask if we should not carefully 
compare the emphasis which we are placing 
upon quantative and qualitative education. 


PROFESSIONAL STUDY 

Doubtless many superintendents and 
teachers have completed or are completing 
vlans for some kind of professional study to 
be carried on during the present year. The 
question as to what this work shall be seems 
so important that, perhaps, a few general 
statements concerning the necessity for such 
work and its general character may not be 
amiss at this time. 

Recently the writer undertook to teach the 
method of finding an exact median to a class 
of university students. This was a very 


specific and definite bid of teaching material. 
The principles involved were discussed at 
length and many illustrative problems were 
used. At last the members of the class were 
quite sure they understood the procedure. 
However, when it came to some practical 
survey work and the calculation of medians 
for various kinds of data there were a sur- 
prisingly large number of errors and many 
references to the principles which we had 
thought were perfectly familiar. 

The dean of one of our large engineering 
schools stated in a public meeting not long 
ago that an engineering school could not turn 
out finished engineers but that the boys had 
to learn their business when they got “fon the 
job”. 

If what has just been said is true, of find- 
ing medians and becoming an engineer, is it 
not true to an even greater extent of be- 
coming a tencher? The finding of a median 
is a very simple thing compared with the 
work of teaching. The work of an engineer 
is srecific and objective while that of a 
teacher is complex and subjective. If, in the 
treining of engineers, it is possible to deal 
only with principles more or less of a general 
character, then in the training of teachers an 
institution can certainly not be expected to 
turn out a finished product. 

Since, then, the training which teachers 
receive must of necessity consist primarily 
of an acquaintance with general principles, 
it follows that to a great extent the clear in- 
terpretation of these principles and the tech- 
nique of their application to the work of 
teaching must be given attention when the 
teacher is actually at work. 

By way of illustration, the teacher may 
have learned about the laws of habit forma- 
tion in her vears of preparation but the real 
significance of these laws for the work in 
arithmetic, in reading, in spelling, and in 
handwriting will doubtless remain somewhat 
vague in her mind until she reviews them and 
consciously seeks to apply them to the prep- 
aration of lesson material and to her work in 
the classroom. 

Again the study of ventilation, of retarda- 
tion, of school finance, of county and state 
organization, to say nothing of the I. Q. the 
A. Q. ete. of pupils, should all assume a much 
more vivid significance when studied in the 
light of the teacher’s daily experience. 

It would, perhaps he better to turn the 
statement in the last paragraph around since 
it may seem that the study of the subject 
matter is the important thing while what we 
mean to emphasize is the correct interpreta- 
tion of the daily problems and their proper 
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solution. Failure to relate these problems to 
well established principles often results in 
wild and fantastic practices being introduced 
into the schools. 

The professional study of a teaching corps 
may well consist of the careful analysis of the 
work of the school until certain definite 
problems stand out and then the study of 
these problems in the light of the most firmly 
established principles. 

If, for instance, a group of teachers should 
set about ascertaining exactly what impres- 
sion the pupils under their tuition have of the 
assignments that are made from day to day 
and should find, as was done in one school, 
that the pupils think of the assignments and 
also of the class exercises in terms of 
questions to be answered more than in any 
other terms, the way is open for study of the 
principles of lesson assignment. Study of 
these principles in the light of conditions in 
the school should mean much more than it 
would otherwise. 

The direction of the professional study of 
teachers in this way means a heavy respon- 
sibility for those who direct the work. It 
means an acquaintance with the technique of 
school analysis and a broad acquaintance 
with educational literature. The problems 
must be defined clearly and accurately and in 
terms of each teacher’s work. The readings 
must be selected carefully and sifted to suit 
the problem and the time of the teachers. 
While this requires time and effort, both are 
well spent if the work of the school is im- 
proved and the teachers helped to grow pro- 
fessionally. 

THE GENTLE COME-BACK 

Candid Hostess—‘*My dear, I should never 
have known you from your photographs. Reg- 
gie told me you were so pretty.” 

Genevieve—‘No, I’m not pretty, so I have to 
he nice, and it’s such a bore. Did you ever try 
it?” 


A STICKLER 

“Hey, there!’ yelled Constable Sam T. 
Slackputter, the combined lynx-eyed sleuth dog 
pelter and traffic cop of Petunia. “You didn’t 
park your car within six inches of the curb, 
as the law provides!” 

“How can 1?” returned the offending motor- 
ist. “There is no curb there; it hasn’t been 
put in yet.” 

“Well, here’s the place where it ort to be 
and there’s your car. Now, you just park the 
said latter within six inches of where the 
aforesaid former would be if there were any 
or I'll pull you and durn quick, too!” 


Defined From His Viewpoint 


A teacher asked a little boy to spell the 
word “responsibility,” which he did. 

“ Now, Tommy,” said the teacher, “can 
you tell me the meaning of that big word?” 

“Yes, mum,” said Tommy, “if I had only 
two buttons on my trousers and one came off, 
all the responsibility would hang on the 
other.”—Catholic School Journal. 





The seventh grade teacher had stepped out 
of the room for a moment. The following is 
an extract of the conversation that took 
place: 

Clarence: 
in this room.” 

Teacher (entering the room just at this 
juncture): “Boys, boys, don’t forget I’m 
here.” 


“Bill, you are the biggest fool 





He Knew 


Teacher (to hard boiled member of class) 
—Willie, you may tell me how much is four 
times seven. 

Willie—Twenty-eight! 

Teacher (encouragingly )—Good! 

Willie—Good be darned; it’s 
—Topics of The Day Films. 


right! 








Rae Fee Fete oe, 
. 











SUPT. W. T. DARLING 
Eau Claire 
President Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 


Association 
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THE LIFE MOTIVE OF L. D. HARVEY 


Presentation of the Oil Portrait to the State 
Sept. 28, 1922. 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Secretary, State Board of Education 


The tribute we pay to-day is a tribute to 
a life consecrated to a great profession— 
teaching in the public schools. To give the 
teacher larger social recognition; to bring 
to her pecuniary rewards in some relation to 
her social service; to give her a better prep- 
aration for her great work; to give her a 
deeper sense of the great social responsibility 
that rests upon her—these were the great 
purposes animating the life of L. D. Harvey. 
He saw as no other educator in the fields of 
public education in his day saw, that the most 
important influence in education in his day 
personality— human personality, disciplined, 
trained, inspired. He appreciated the other 
parts of the educational mechanism but he 
was wise enough to regard them merely as 
mechanism. The great thing was to bring 
to bear in the education of the young a fine 
human personality, specially trained for the 
great task. The essense of his philosophy 
may be summarized in the sentence from 
Shakespeare, that “Spirits are not finely 
touched but unto fine issues”. 

He conceived every position he was called 
to as an opportunity to train and inspire 
people for leadership in our greatest common 
enterprise, the public school. Whether as 
teacher in a normal school, as head of the 
practice school, as State Superintendent of 
Schools and in charge of teachers’ institute, 
as head of Stout Institute or directing the 
publicity of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, he pursued with single-minded devo- 
tion the high task of preparing teachers for 
this great service to their fellow beings, or to 
give those in the service fresh inspiration, 
wider outlook, deeper knowledge. Teaching 
was to him a consecreation of one human 
life for the welfare of many; to him it was 
serious business; to him it was a joy and a 
delight; to him it was a spiritual adventure 
calling for the ripest development of human 
personality on all its sides. That was why 
he devoted his own life to it. 

Frank W. Simmonds addressed a letter to 
the Immortals—Who, think you, are the 
Immortals—the Grecian gods on high 
Olympus? No! The Powerful of the earth, 
or those conspicuous in our newspaper head- 


lines? No! The giants of the market- 
place? No! The bespangled leaders of our 
social life? No! Who, think you, are the 
Immortals? Mr. Simmonds says, as Mr. 


Harvey would have said: The teachers of 


youth. To them Mr. Simmonds sends greet- 
ings, and says, expressing the quintessence of 
Mr. Harvey’s spirit: 


“If an Agassiz finds pleasure in dig- 
ging among fossils in order that he may 
interpret the great story of prehistoric 
life; if a Thoreau by Walden Pond is 
delighted with his studies of bugs and 
beetles; if a John Burroughs on his 
little patch of ground in the valley of 
the Mohawk, glories in his life among 
the birds and bees; if a Luther Burbank 
is enraptured with his work of trans- 
forming a worthless desert cactus into 
an edible fruit, or in producing sweeter 
rose or fairer lily; if these and other 
workers, whose names are legion, reveal 
in the love of their work—then by what 
term shall we designate the joy that 
should be the teacher’s, who works not 
with mere fossils, nor with bugs or 
beetles, nor with birds, bees, or flowers, 
but with the child who is at once the 
most wonderful of God’s creation. Yes, 
it’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher; 
it’s a great thing to teach school.” 


This was the great life motive of Mr. 
Harvey, based on the simple faith that it is 
“a wonderful thing to be a teacher; it’s a 
great thing to teach school”. As teacher in 
the normal school his aim was not to teach 
lessons, but to give the young people about 
to go into the profession a high sense of its 
obligations; a sense of the spiritual value of 
its calling. What they got was not mere in- 
formation, but the impact of a strong per- 
sonality. So, as President of the normal 
school it was his effort to give to the normal 
school teachers the same devotion to their 
work and an interpretation of the profession 
in terms of American idealism. He was 
jealous of the high prerogative of the normal 
school—the training of the teachers, especial- 
ly in the elementary school. He regretted 
much of the tendency of our normal schools 
to dissipate their energy in mere academic 
instruction when they might be dedicating 
themselves whole-heartedly and whole-sould- 
edly to teacher training—the supreme prob- 
lem of public education. As City Super- 
intendent of Schools he sought not so much, 
as is the habit of the day, to be mere admin- 
istrator—an office man—the public func- 
tionary of the educational system—but to 
continue the training of the teacher after the 
formal period of preparation; to make her 
see new possibilities in her work, and to help 
her find the durable satisfaction that comes 
when one human being helps another. 


As State Superintendent of schools, he felt 
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Lorenzo Dow Harvey 


Photograph of the Oil Portrait executed by 
Christian Abrahamsen, and presented to the State 
of Wisconsin by the friends of Mr. Harvey at the 
Memorial Exercises held in the State Capitol Septem- 
ber 28, 1922. 
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the weakness of the teaching force partic- 
uarly in the rural districts. Again his 
dominant interest and life motive found ex- 
pression notably in the establishment of an 
institution through which the definite train- 
ing and spiritual stimulus could be given to 
the teachers who were going into the country 
schools. This institution was the county 
training school which in spite of intermittent 
periods of neglect and interest has developed 
vitality enough to continue as the principal 
agency for the training of rural teachers in 
this State. 

Mr. Harvey had been rapidly ascending 
from one position to another where the ben- 
eficient influence of his vigorous personality, 
dominated by his great interest in teacher 
training, had ever wider and wider scope. 
It would have been a great thing for this 
State to have had the benefit, even for a few 
years longer, of the radiating force of this 
influence from its highest educational office, 
with its emphasis on trained personality in 
education, on the vital importance to public 
education of teacher training agenceis, 
especially the normal schools, and on the 
necessity for ever continuing training, wider 
outlook, and deeper scholarship of the tachers 
in service. But unfortunately for the State, 
Mr. Harvey after two terms as State Super- 
intendent, was denied further service in this 
position through the machinery of the con- 
vention system. But a wise and far-seeing 
layman, Senator Stout, exhibiting generally 
a type of layman interest in education of 
which the State is now sorely in need, gave 
Mr. Harvey an opportunity for further ser- 
vice in the work to which Mr. Harvey had 
dedicated his life—the training of teachers— 
but this time in the new and alluring field of 
manual training and domestic science. 

As president of Stout Institute, Mr. Har 
vey took an undeveloped practically unchart- 
ed field, and developed it to such an extent 
that the Stout Institute graduates were in 
demand all over the country. The continuing 
influence of Mr. Harvey in the education of 
this State is not the institutional organiza- 
tions with which he was connected, but the 
influence on the human beings with whom he 
came in contact and on whom he left an in- 
delible stamp of his own convictions of the 
greatness of public education and the high 
opportunity which service in the field offered 
the individual. This was entirely indepen- 
dent of its financial rewards, larger in more 
recent times than when Mr. Harvey was in 
the full swing of his developing influence; 
when teachers were boarded around; when 
they received $20 a month compensation ; 
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when schools were open four or five or six 
months a year, and when likely as not 
positions would have to be changed every 
year. It required a supreme faith in the 
midst of these conditions to preach and to 
live Mr. Harvey’s faith in public education 
and in the great profession of teaching in 
the public schools. 

To-day we symbolize our acknowledgment 
of the great services that Mr. Harvey render- 
ed to the State. We have asked a distin- 
guished artist, Mr. Christian Arahamson, to 
paint Mr. Harvey’s portrait as a memorial of 
his educational service to the State. He has 
put on the canvass a serious side of Mr. 
Harvey’s character; the student; the man 


conscious of a great life purpose. There 
were, of course, also the genial sides, 
especially the warm, genial prsonal side. But 


these we may treasure as personal memories 
without giving public expression to them at 
this time. 

And now, Mr. Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and one to 
whom we look to carry on the Harvey in- 
fluence in the State administration of public 
education, I ask you, in the name of the Com- 
mittee on the Harvey Memorial of which our 
presiding officer, Mr. W. N. Parker, an 
Assistant Superintendent under Mr. Harvey, 
is chairman, to accept for the State this por- 
trait—an expresion of appreciation from 
those in high position and those in low; from 
those who could call Mr. Harvey friend, and 
those less intimate who have been stimulated 
by him; from membrs of the teaching pro- 
fession, and from others interested in educa- 
tion. May this portrait-memorial call to 
mind often to those in high position in our 
educational system and to all others inter- 
ested in education, the suprme importance of 
the teacher to public education, and make 
contagious the fatih: 

“It’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher, 

“It’s a great thing to teach school.” 





CATCHING TEACHER 

The Supervisor of a school was trying to 
prove that children are lacking in observation. 

To the children he said, ‘““Now, children, tell 
me a number to put on the board.” 

Some child said, “Thirty-six.” The super- 
visor wrote sixty-three. 

He asked for another number and seventy- 
six was given. He wrote sixty-seven. 

When a third number was asked a child 
who apparently had paid no attention called 
out, ‘“Theventy-theven. Change that, you old 
thucker.” 
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Word Pictures 


MAKING ENGLISH BY THE TRANSLATION OF 
ENGLISH 


The horse 

The horse is a useful animal. He is nice 
to have. i have one, her name is gipsey. 
She bites. one Day 1 
was washing her Front foot when she bent 
down her head and lifted me the 
trousers and tumbled me 
ale that was standing near by. 
six times with a peace of hoop. 
of the transgressor is hard. 

Thus began the literary career of T. Bb. 
Aldrich’s “Bad Boy,” probably himself. 

After the first conventional 
there was a real scene in the boy’s mind, 
ery sentence was a line of the pic- 
ure he drew. There was no “Mother, 
what shall I write about?” “Mother, what 
shall I say next?” He had the feeling of a 
real author. 


her main is long. 


up by 
the 
i hit her 
the way 


into water 


senrence 


The schools are trying to make writers 
by feeding in experience through assigne: 
subjects, the cart before the horse. The 
result is the agony of the composition writ- 
er, finding something to say, rather than 
the author’s pang of “How shall I say it?” 
The difference is a wide one. As a result 
the young writers energy is spent in finding 
and the teacher’s on correcting and correct- 
ing how he says it. 

What the tyro needs is an experience of 
his own, real or imaginary, to write up. If 
his experience be a real one, he often does 
not know its good points for writing, or the 
incidents may be trivial and he writes to 
write a composition. His need is the stim- 
ulation of his imagination through anoth- 
er’s literary experience. How shall he 
find that? By living over what some writer 
saw when he was writing, and making his 
own pictures from the author’s words. 

This is not the same as telling what the 
author said. It is rather the young reader 
finding his own experience with the writer 
as a guide. For instance, he sees a church. 
an evening sky, hears a bell, as really as 
did the poet Gray when writing. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 


It means that a class before writing studies 
a paragraph by repicturing what the 
author saw, and then with closed book each 
pupil tries to make his own picture with 
his own words. ‘This sense of things is a 
So a young 
painter studies a master’s work to see and 
feel with the master. 


necessity for real authorship. 


Far from it. 
The new picture, like the original, is drawn 
the 
wriles his own Black Beauty, Sharp Eyes, 
Kab and his Friends, or Little Women as 
he fills out the scenes of the author. 


This is not paraphrasing. 


from the scene. Each one of class 


WHAT DOES THIS EFFORT DO FOR THE YOUNG 
WRITER? 

literary companionship. He 

wriles better in good company. 


lt sives 


It leads to observation as to how a mas- 
li is self-help, the best help. 
ihe “bad boy” needed sorely some model 


ter does it. 


for form. 

If a bood should be thus translated, un- 
consciously its style would mold that of the 
wrilers, and they would escape the slovenly 
ways of trivial themes. 

Every exercise enriches the vocabulary, 
often markedly. There is no better way. 

There is a permanent enrichment of ex- 
perience, an addition of literary capital for 
future use. 

The difference between the poorer and 
the better efforts may be made very evi- 
dent, if some of the papers are read to the 
class. 

All the class are doing the same thing, 
the effort worth while, and that 
makes the writing interesting. It is no 
longer drudgery. 


seenis 


WHAT DOES THIS WAY TO ENGLISH DO FOR 
THE TEACHER : 

He can point the way to good English by 
both model and correction, a great advan- 
tage. 

Attention and drill can be put upon one 
point at a time. The rules of rhetoric 
should be approached thus inductively. 

Making English can be taught largely as 
a class exercise, and the burden of per- 
sonal conferences greatly lessened. Of the 
two the latter is the less valuable. It is 
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group work that brings out the best in the 
pupil and teacher as in everything else. 

Only enough of the papers to reveal the 
needs of the class need be carefully exam- 
ined. One does not call on all the class 
every day in other studies. Correction of 
all the papers limits the writing of the 
class. It is far better to have three papers 
written for every one that is carefully cor- 
rected. It is writing that makes writers, 
not corrections. 

Better still, a part of the papers may be 
turned over to some of the best of the class 
to mark some definite error or errors. Eng- 
lish is a fine field for such co-operative 
work of teacher and pupil. 

SOME CAUTIONS 

The attention is to be centered upon 
what the words reveal—the pictures— 
without memorizing the words. 

At first and often later, the exercise 
would be better be prepared for and written 
in the classroom. If not, two or three hours 
should intervene between closing the book 
and writing. 

The selections used must be in the range 
of the young writer’s experience. He has 
to make his pictures out of what he knows. 
‘The style also must be clear and simple and 
the sentences must reveal a picture. 

For centuries scholars have been gaining 
the good use of English by the daily trans- 
lation of the works of Latin, Greek, and 
French authors. Why cannot boys and 
girls today by this retranslation of our own 
authors find a shorter, better road to the 
making of good English? 

A. W. Burr 

BeLorr COLLEGE 





“OUR” FLAG 


When you see the Stars and Stripes display- 
ed, son, stand up and take off your hat! 

Somebody may titter. You may blaspheme 
in the street, and stagger drunken in public 
places, and the bystanders will not pay much 
attention to you; but if you should stand bare- 
headed while a company of soldiers march by 
with their flag to the breeze, some people will 
think you are showing off. 

sut don’t you mind! When Old Glory comes 
along, salute, and let them think what they 
please! When you hear the band play “The 


Star Spangled Banner”, while you are in a 
restaurant or hotel dining room, get up, even 
if you rise alone; stand there, and don’t be 
ashamed of it, either! 

For of all the signs and symbols since the 
world began there is never another so full of 
meaning as the flag of this country. 

That piece of red, white and blue bunting 
means five thousand years of struggle up- 
ward. It is the full-blown flower of ages fight- 
ing for liberty. It is the century plant of hu- 
man hope in bloom. 

It means the answered prayer of generations 
of slaves, of the helots of Greece, of the human 
chattels of Rome, of the vassals of feudalism, 
of the serfs of Russia, of the blacks of Ameri- 
ca, of all who, whipped and cursed, have crawl- 
ed from the cradle to the grave through all 
time. 

Your flag stands for humanity, for an equal 
opportunity to all the sons of men. It stands 
for no race. It is not like an English, French, 
or German flag. It stands for men, men of any 
blood who will come and live with us under 
its protection. It is the only banner that 
means mankind. 

[t mean the richest, happiest, youngest peo- 
ple on the globe. 

Other flags mean a glorious past, this flag a 
glorious future. 

It is not the flag of your king, it is the flag 
of yourself and of all your neighbors. 

That flag is the concentrated essence of the 
best impulses of the human race; by hundreds 
and by thousands the wretched victims of old- 
world caste are streaming westward, seeking 
here the thing that the flag stands for—oppor- 
tunity. 

It stands for the quick against the dead, the 
youth of the world against its senility. 

It stands for the open door of ambition 
against the closed door of caste. 

It waves defiance at all ghosts, they that 
have for long intimidated men; the ghost of 
monarchy, the ghost of aristocracy, the ghost 
of war, and all their kind that still lay shad- 
owy hands upon the life of Europe and Asia. 

Listen, son! The band is playing “The Star 
Spangled Banner’. They have let loose Old 
Glory yonder. Stand up! Some people over 
there are smiling at us. Stand up, bare your 
head, lift up your eyes and thank God that 
vou live under that flag, which means the re- 
demption of the world. 

EK. M. UNDERWOOD. 





Usually 
Teacher—Now, children, it is a curious 
fact that the bee stings only once. 
Boy—But isn’t once enough?—Sydney 
Bulletin. ; 
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School Movies a True Economy Say 
Educators 


“Economize through movies” is the slogan 
which schools the country over are adopting, 
according to Clyde A. Mann, educational 
statistician, who declares that classroom use 
of films and other visual aids will reduce the 
problem of “repeaters” by fully fifty per cent. 
Boys and girls who have the advantage of 
visual supplements to the textbook learn 
their lessons better and retain them longer. 

“Thirty-five million dollars a year could 
be saved to the taxpayers of this country 
through the nation-wide use of visual edu- 
cation in our public schools,” asserts Mr. 
Mann, producing definite figures in support 
of this statement. 

“According to the 1920 census report, 
over 20,000,000 children attend school. It 
is conservatively estimated that at least 
ten percent fail to achieve promotion each 
year. These 2,000,000 ‘repeaters’ mean an 
added expense of 70,000,000 annually. In 
schools where it has been possible to meas- 
ure the efficacy of visual education in con- 
crete results and in definite figures, it has 
been proved that annual failures have been 
cut from ten per cent to five per cent. 
Eliminate five per cent of the failures by im- 
proved methods of teaching, and you effect 
a saving of at least $35,000,000.” 

In making these statements Mr. Mann re- 
fers to the carefully-planned films pro- 
duced by educators with a first-hand 
knowledge of everyday classroom problems. 
Motion pictures like the geography, astron- 
omy, physics and nature study films distri- 
buted by the Society for Visual Education 
and similar educational organizations, are 
the only type of film which should find 
place in the classroom during school hours, 
according to this authority. 


Further evidence on this subject comes 
from Dr. J. Paul Goode, Professor of Geo- 
graphy at the University of Chicago, who 
emphasizes the essential economy of mo- 
tion pictures in the schoolroom. 

“It will pay school boards to invest in 
the proved methods of visual instruction. 
This has been demonstrated in repeated 


instances, but one case will serve by way 
of illustration. The public schools of 
Racine, Wis., had a good record in effic- 
iency. They compared well with the 
schools of other cities of simlar size the 
country over. Their record of pupils fail- 
ing at the end of the year was low—only 
one in ten of the pupils below the high 
A ten per cent failure was to be 
expected. But when these schools adopteci 
a well-defined system of visual instruction, 
the failures began to decrease. Rooms be- 
gan to make a record of no failures at all 
during the year. Later the Russell Sage 
Foundation made a wide study of ‘failures 
end promotion, and the Racine schools 
were recorded as showing an average of 
only five per cent of failure. This survey 
also brought out the fact that in the schools 
where the new system of visual education 
was not used the record still stood at ten 
per cent. 

“Cutting the failures from ten to five per 
cent gave promotions to 250 pupils, who 
without the improved instruction would 
have been ranked as failures and required 
to repeat the course. To have 250 pupils 
repeating the course would have called for 
six or eight extra teachers and extra rooms. 
On the basis of the average cost of a year’s 
schooling, this promotion of 250 pupils was 
a saving to the taxpayers of Racine of be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000 in the year. 

“Think of what the saving to the whole 
country will be when visual education in 
all its phases has been more fully worked 
out in all the schools! It is worthy the 
best brains and the most serious effort of 
all of us.” 


school. 


THE GUDE SAMARITAN 
Old Scot—Dinna cry, ma wee laddie! If ye 
dinna find yer penny afore dark, here’s a 
match !—Wayside Tales. 





A New Recitation Record Book 

Have you seen the new Parker recitation record 
books for the teacher? There is only one writing 
of the pupil’s name for the year. Each book has 
spaces for 200 names, also for class examination 
and average grade. There are three forms of 
this book published: No. 1, quarterly; No. 2, six 
period; No. 3, monthly ten period. Single copies, 
$0.45. $5.00 per dozen. Are you supplied for the 
year? If not, write us at once. 

The Parker Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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AN EIGHTH GRADE PROJECT IN CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


Geoige R. Ranow, Principal Holcombe Schools 


it is the purpose of this project to help the 
pupils to become familiar with the executive 
officers of the state of Wisconsin, their duties, 
qualiications, personal histories and methods 
of gaining their positions. 

The work will be intensely motivated by 
the preparation of booklets for competitive 
entrance at the local and later at the county 
fair. 

Two weeks of the regular class and study 
period time should be given over to this pro- 
ject. 

The teacher should introduce the subject 
by a discussion of the approaching election. 
This discussion should lead to an interest on 
the part of the pupils in the present state 
executive officers. 

The children should be permitted to work 
in groups of not more than four, or singly, 
should any prefer to do so. 

The following points should be included in 
the assignments: 

1. Learn the names of the various state 
executive officers. 

2. Secure photographs of these officers. 

53. Obtain clippings and quotations re- 
lating to other careers and life his- 
tories. 

4. Collect information as to their duties 

and qualifications for office. 
5. Sources of material: 

a. Blue books. 

b. Newspapers and periodicals. 

c. Wold Almanacs. 

d. Available civics text-books. 

During the first week the pupils should 
bring material to class daily. The class 
period should be given to reports and discus- 
sions of the state executive officers, their 
duties, qualifications and personal histories. 
This will act as a stimulus to the slower and 
less enterprising pupils. It will also help the 
teacher to keep in close touch with the pre- 
liminary and preparatory work of the pro- 
ject. It will further offer an opportunity to 
discover and administer to individual needs. 

The second week should be given to the 
completion of the project. The class period 
should be informal, the children being per- 
mitted to separate into respective groups. 
The work should terminate in a booklet made 
by each group. Manila paper may be used 
for the leaves and colored construction paper 
for the covers. A page should be given to 
each executive officer to be followed by a page 
of description. The latter should be pre- 
pared as a regular part of the work in 


language and composition. One or two of 
the drawing lessons may be used for the 
making of individual cover designs. 

Upon the completion of the project the 
booklet should be on display in the room for 
one day. 














SUPT. O. H. PLENZKE 
Menasha 
President Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 





“IMPOSSIBLE” 
“It can’t be done’—but yet, somehow, 
In spite of praise or blame, 
There are some folks who go ahead 
And do it—just the same! 


Ben Franklin took a kite outdoors 
When storm-clouds hid the sun, 

Electric currents came—just when 
They said, “It can’t be done!” 


“It can’t be done! the world is flat,” 
Columbus proved them wrong. 

A motor car? “It can’t be done!” 
sut now they’re going strong. 


The aeroplane, the telephone, 
The trains they daily run— 
The world is always doing things 
Which really “Can’t be done.” 


Then take this lesson to your heart, 
(You’ll never, never rue it), 
When folks declare “It can’t be done” 
Just turn around—and DO IT! 
(Strohm) 
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The Big Meeting at Milwaukee Nov. 9-10-11. 


The teachers of Wisconsin are urged to 
plan for the big annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, which will be 
held at Milwaukee on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, November 9-11, inclusive. Ex- 
tensive preparations have been made by 
President Boyce and the executive committee 
for this big event. The complete program is 
announced unusually early, and we have 
every reason to believe that the 69th annual 
meeting of the association will be the greatest 
in its history. 

It will mark the change from the general 
assemkly to the delegate system of manage- 
ment. All over the state groups of teachers 
have come together and elected their del- 
egates. These delegates will come together 
and organize at the forthcoming meeting. 
While these delegates will have in hand the 
business and the direction of the general 
policy of the association, the meeting will be 
just the same as formerly for the general 
welfare of the teachers of the state. 

In the new organization to be effected, a 
new executive committee will be created 
which will elect a permanent secretary, 
establish an official periodical, and set up the 
machinery for an effective organization of 
the teachers of Wisconsin. 

It is not for us to give in detail the daily 
program. Those interested should write 
Dr. M. A. Bussewitz, State Normal School, 
for the completed program. 

One thing teachers: should bear in mind is 
that there is a fare of one and one-half round 
trip rate to Milwaukee of which the visiting 
teachers should take advantage. With each 
membership card an identification ticket is 
furnished. When this is signed and pre- 
sented to your station agent, he will issue 
you the proper certificate for return fare of 
one-half the regular price. The return ticket 
must be stamped by the Milwaukee ticket 
agent for validation of the return trip. 

Remember the big slogan of the meeting is 
“Betterment of Wisconsin Schools”, and 
every teacher of the state should feel it a 
personal duty to help in this great work by 
attendance at the meeting. 

On to Milwaukee, November 9-10-11! 





“AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK’, DECEMBER 
3-9, 1922. 


The United States Bureau of Education, in 
co-operation with the American Legion and 
the National Education Association, has un- 
dertaken to promote the general observance 
of an “American Education Week”, Decem- 


ber 3-9. President Harding has given assur- 
ance that he will issue a Proclamation, and 
the Governors of the States will be invited to 
issue proclamations. Every type of national 
organization has been invited to cooperate, 
including such organizations as women’s 
clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions and other bus- 
iness men’s clubs, The American Federation 
of Labor, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of 
Columbus, churches and other religious 
bodies. Thousands of newspapers are ex- 
pected to cooperate, some with special educa- 
tion editions, others with editorials and 
articles stressing the needs of education. 
We have assurance that the motion picture 
houses will cooperate. State Departments of 
Education have been invited to cooperate and 
already there has been a most encouraging 
response and assurance from the chief 
educational officers of the States that they 
will undertake to push the movement in their 
respective States. 


CALLAHAN URGED TO STAY ON THE JOB 

During Wisconsin education week at 
Madison, both the city superintendents and 
the county superintendents by resolution 
petitioned State Superintendent John Cal- 
lahan not to desert his post as the head of the 
educational system of this state. 

In a petition liberally signed by members 
of both organizations, Governor Blaine and 
the members of the legislature are asked to 
increase the salary of the State Superinten- 
dent so that no subordinate institution in this 
state can lure him with a larger salary from 
his present post. 

There is no constitutional limitation on the 
salary of the state superintendent. It is 
ridiculous to think that many city superinten- 
dents in the state are receiving larger com- 
pensation than the one who is chief over them 
all. All the normal school presidents are re- 
ceiving an equivalent salary, and.some of 
them more. 

Since coming into office Mr. Callahan has 
brought harmony into the educational ranks 
and has instituted reforms which spell big 
for the schools of this commonwealth. Why 
not, then, Mr. Governor and members of the 
legislature, see that the salary of the state 
superintendent is so fixed that he will not be 
constantly disturbed by better financial 
offers? 
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THE HARVEY MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


No event during the educational week in 
Madison proved a greater inspiration than 
the services held in the state capital on 
Thursday evening, September 28, in memory 
of the late Lorenzo Dow Harvey, president 
of Stout Institute, and for half a century the 
leading educator of the state of Wisconsin. 


C. E. Patzer, of the Milwaukee normal 
school, spoke of Mr. Harvey’s great work in 
the training of teachers. Burton E. Nelson 
of Racine, who has to his credit the establish- 
ment of the first vocational school in Wiscon- 
sin, told of the achievements of Mr. Harvey 
in the promotion of vocational education and 
in the establishment of vocational and in- 
dustrial schools in the state. President E. A. 
Birge of the State University spoke of his 
intimate acquaintanceship with Mr. Harvey 
covering a period of some forty years. He 
told how higher educational interests had 
keen benefited through the work of this great 
man. Dr. George A. Works of Cornell 
University, a Wisconsin product and once a 
city superintendent in this state but now head 
of the rural education department of Cornell, 
emphasized Mr. Harvey’s work nationally, 
and told how the pioneer work he had done in 
this state along all lines of education had in- 
fluenced all other states of the nation; how 
es president of the National Education 
Association and of the Department of Super- 
intendence, Mr. Harvey was a power second 
to none in the educational field. 


Following these speakers, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, secretary of the state board of educa- 
tion, made formal presentation of the oil por- 
trait recently contributed by the friends of 
Mr. Harvey. Mr. Fitzpatrick spoke of the 
wonderful constructive work done by Mr. 
Harvey, and showed clearly why he was 
entitled to this honor. State Superintendent 
John Callahan, in a few brief but well chosen 
words, accepted the portrait and pledged its 
presence on the walls of the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, where 
he prophesied it would be an inspiration to 
all who occupied that important position in 
the years to come. 


All in all, it may be said that this was a 
rare inspirational meeting, in that there was 
brought home to the large audience assem- 
bled the wonderful work of one man, and 
shown clearly what could be accomplished by 
one who possessed the high ideals of Mr. 
Harvey, whose career was characterized by 
such a progressive spirit, and who gave so 
unselfishly of his life to the cause of educa- 
tion. 


EDUCATIONAL WEEK IN MADISON 


The week of September 25-30, was a big 
one in Madison. The first part of the week 
the county superintendents held their own 
convention, and likewise the official one called 
by the state superintendent. Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday the city superinten- 
dents held forth. On Thursday evening was 
a memorial to the late Lorenzo Dow Harvey, 
President of Stout Institute. At the same 
time the state board of education was in 
session. 

The occasion brought many of the normal 
school presidents to Madison, as well as other 
school officials and those interested in the 
different subjects taken up at these meetings. 





KNUT HAMSUN’S STORY 

Nearly everybody likes to know about the 
lives of the men and women who are writing 
our books. Often they are full of inspiration 
as well as of interest. Take Knut Hamsun, 
author of Pan, for instance. Do you know 
What an uphill time he had before he arrived? 
Read what Thomas Dreier writes about him: 

“Even as a youngster Knut Hamsun wanted 
to be a writer, For years, however, he was un- 
able to find a publisher. He drifted from job to 
job. In Norway he tried to become a_shoe- 
maker, and in the United States he was a 
farm hand, a worker in a logging camp, a coal 
heaver, a road mender, a school teacher, a sur- 
veyor’s assistant. In Chicago he was a street 
car conductor. He was such a poor conductor, 
however, that he was fired. It seemed to be 
impossible for him to remember the names of 
the streets. He would forget to ring the bell. 
The people who knew him then thought he 
was little more than a fool. 

“Today, however, his books are translated 
into half a dozen or more languages, and last 
year he was awarded the Nobel prize. The 
young fellow who looks like a fool to you may 
turn out to be a genius. 

“It is also true that the young fellow who 
appears to be a genius may turn out to be a 
fool. 

“Why judge? It’s an unsafe occupation.” 





FAMILY SPATS 

“IT might have married a millionaire,” de- 
clared Everywoman. “One of my old school- 
mates is now one.” 

“And several of your schoolmates are work- 
ing right in this town for $10 a week,” retort- 
ed Everyman, “while one of them is in jail. I 
guess in marrying a chap getting $1,500 a 
year your average is fairly good.” 

And then Everybaby set up a howl, and they 
had to stop quarreling to attend to him. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











State Teachers’ Association, November 9, 
10, and 11. 

Ableman will erect a new school building 
at a cost of $35,000. 

Edward Kracht of Marion has charge of 
the Eagle River schools this year. 

H. C. Wears assumed the principalship of 
the Peshtigo schools September 5. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Oshkosh, October 12, 13. 

Attendance at the state university this 
year is about the same as last—7,000. 

G. A. Rosenow succeeds M. M. Faughender 
as superintendent of the North Fond du Lac 
schools. 

Madison schools are already making prep- 
aration for the observation of national health 
week, October 23-30. 


John Gourley, during the past year direct- 
or of amateur athletics in Milwaukee has 
gone to Cleveland this year. 

A census taken by Supt. O. B. Antisdel of 
Rock county shows more boys than girls in 
attendance at rural schools. 

A. R. Burton, ex-superintendent of Green 
3ay, is leading a quiet life in that city and 
looking after his business interests. 
Association 
An 


Central Wisconsin Teachers’ 
will meet at Wausau, October 14 and 15. 
interesting program is being arranged. 

Miss Emma Lupinsky, superintendent of 
schools in Taylor county, has ruled that 
teachers with bobbed hair must wear nets. 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will be held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 26—March 1, 1923. 


A. W. Zellmer of Viroqua has been en- 
gaged as principal of Buffola county train- 
ing school, succeeding Miss Brandt who re- 
signed. 


The Eau Claire county bankers’ association 
has presented flags to six county schools 
which have reached the 100% mark in thrift. 

Miss Mae Kilkullen, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Fond du Lac will have 
supervision of visual education in that city 
this year. 

The teachers’ training school at Union 
Grove, Racine county is proud of a fine new 
dormitory. Fifty-four teachers are now 
living there. 

Lodi claims the laurels for Columbia 
county, having contributed twenty-seven 
teachers to the schools throughout the state 
and elsewhere. 

Americanization work in Richland Center 
is evidently bearing fruit. Of the 314 
students enrolled in high school 119 are of 
foreign parentage. 

Of the seventy students who graduated 
from the Fort Atkinson high school in June, 
thirty-two are continuing their studies in 
higher institutions. 

Donald Peters, Waterloo, heads_ the 
La Farge schools, former Prin. N. H. Kings- 
ley having accepted a position in the Lincoln 
high school, Milwaukee. 


A. E. Cross of L’Anse, Michigan, was 
elected superintendent of the Darlington 
schools and assumed his new duties at the 
opening of the present term. 


Miss Lulu Paul, La Farge, Wisconsin, died 
from an acute attack of quinsy, soon after 
arriving in New London to take up her 
duties as kindergarten instructor. 

Eau Claire county is forging to the front. 
Her county normal opened with an enroll- 
ment double that of last year and the state 
normal bids fair to equal this record. 

According to a report issued by the press 
bulletin of Madison ten new textbooks writ- 
ten by members of the University of Wiscon- 
sin extension division will be published soon. 

Door county carried off the honors for the 
best county school exhibit at the state fair, 
with western Dane county second. Racine 
and Dane counties led all others on general 
counts. 


Corine Hodgen, Trempealeau county, won 
first prize at the state fair in the spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic contest. Keith 
Macky, Richland Center, was winner among 
the boys who contested. 

H. J. Steepes, former superintendent of 
schools at Rice Lake, who retired from the 
profession to enter the banking business at 
Baraboo begins his second year feeling well 
satisfied with the change of occupation. 
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George Wittich, supervisor of physical 
education in Milwaukee public schools for 
fifteen years, has resigned and will retire 
from active service because of physical dis- 
ability. 

Kaukauna high school students are per- 
fecting plans for a home coming to be held 
October 7. Efforts will be made to secure 
the attendance of as many graduates as 
possible. 

Racine has added a department for the 
correction of speech defects to its regular 
curriculum. Miss Alice Johnson, who is an 
expert in this line, will have supervision of 
the work. 

John J. Finan, principal of the fourth 
street school, Milwaukee, since 1906, has 
given up his position in order to enter 
St. Francis Seminary where he will study for 
the priesthood. 

Marinette high school is one of the in- 
stitutions which has been selected for the 
training of disabled soldiers. Work will be 
given them in the machine shops and manual 
training buildings. 

Frank F. Berg of Peoria, Illinois, is the 
new director of physical education at 
Oshkosh. He succeeds L. P. Washburn who 
has assumed similar duties in the Duluth, 
Minnesota, schools. 

H. E. Brasure, for seventeen years a 
teacher in the Sheboygan schools, who retired 
two years ago, returned to Sheboygan this 
year. Hesucceeds Virgil Bryan as principal 
of the Sheridan school. 

O. H. Caspers of Danbury has _ been 
appointed county superintendent of schools 
of Purnett county, filling the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Miss Anna Ryss. Miss 
Ryss goes to Chippewa Falls. 

The board of education of Waukesha has 
purchased a complete 600-set equipment of 
stercographs and slides for each public school 
in the city. Fond du Lac also starts the new 
year with a similar equipment. 

Scarlet fever caused a delay in the open- 
ing of the Tomah schools. Local health 
officers recommended that schools remain 
closed for a short period in order to prevent 
further spread of the disease. 

Adjustments in courses of study in the re- 
vised manual for rurel schools materially re- 
duces the number of daily recitations in one- 
room schools. This is effected by the group- 
ing of grades in certain courses. 

W. J. Schallock, Westby, Wisconsin, was 
appointed supervising teacher of Vernon 
county in place of Miss Mattie R. Jackson 
who resigned last spring after six years of 
most worthy service in the field. 


Racine teachers were saddened by the 
news of the sudden death of: Miss Evelyn 
Calnan, one of their number, who was 
accidentally killed by being struck upon the 
back of the head with a golf club. 

Arthur Euler, formerly at Osceola, is now 
supervising principal of the Westby schools. 
This year domestic science, manual training, 
and agriculture have been added to the 
courses already offered at Westby. 

The publicity committee of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, through its secretary, 
Miss Gladys Harvey, announces that its 
official organ EVERYBODY’S SCHOOL has 
ben discontinued on account of a lack of 
funds. 

Miss Lulu Vaughn of Wauzeka, a former 
teacher in the Stoughton schools, has been 
appointed part-time instructor in the com- 
munity school of religion at Boston university 
and part-time instructor in the Boston city 
schools. 

Miss Nellie Briquellette, Sturgeon Bay 
school teacher, is asking $2,000 damages for 
a broken nose and other facial disfigurements 
which she received when struck by a hammer 
while watching a concession at the Door 
county fair. 

The Milwaukee Sentine! has discovered 
some rare old copies of McGuffey’s first 
reader which were used in Milwaukee schools 
some fifty years ago. The Sentinel mag-- 
azine will publish a series of articles featur- 
ing this book. 

T. H. Schutte, whose appointment to the 
South Milwaukee schools was confirmed by 
the hoard of education, was unable to secure 
a release from his former position at Moor- 
head, Minnesota. H. R. Edwards of Crosby, 
Minnesota, was elected to the position. 

Vernon county reports the construction of 
two new school houses to replace old build- 
ings. These are Fairview school in the town 
of Webster, and Tewalt school in the town 
of Sterling. A number of other schools have 
been remodelled along modern lines, among 
them Cherry Grove school in the town of 
Viroqua. 

Reverend Herbert C. Noonan, retiring 
president of Marquette University, was the 
honor guest at a dinner given by represen- 
tative business and professional men of Mil- 
waukee, in an endeavor to express their 
appreciation of his educational activities in 
Wisconsin. 

E. G. Lange, superintendent of schools, 
Waupaca is giving a series of standard tests 
to high school students. Although no definite 
statement of his findings has been made 
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public as yet, the appearance of spelling 
books would indicate that a high percentage 
were found wenting. 

Mazomanie has fallen into line with those 
cities which are now maintaining religious 
day schools. Pupils of the seventh and 
eight grades will take this work under the 
supervision of local pastors. Instruction 
will probably be extended to include other 
students when plans now under way are 
completed. 

At its meeting held in Madison during the 
latter part of Septembr the County Super- 
intendents’ Association elected Supt. Jessie 
M. Smith of Washburn county, president for 
the ensuing year. Supt. George Sanford, 
Vernon county was elected vice-president, 
and Katherine Conely, Door county, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

At the American Legion convention held in 
Beloit, resolutions were adopted creating a 
committee for the purpose of investigating 
alleged un-Americanism in school histories. 
Another resolution requesting educational 
authorities to teach citizenship in all grades 
and mark citizenship standings upon report 
cards was adopted. 

Reports from county training schools show 
a large increase in enrollment over last year’s 
figures. Our list is incomplete but the fol- 
lowing will illustrate the upward tendency: 
Eeu Claire county, 89; Oneida county, 38; 
Ashland county, 67; Green county, 48; Wood 
county, 80. This list represents first day 
registrations only. 

Two teachers, Miss Audrey Bailey of 
Appleton and Miss Phoete Heenan of Grand 
Chute, renorted for duty when school opened 
in joint district No. 9 in the towns of Grand 
Chute and Greenville, Outagamie county. As 
both claim to have contrected for the position, 
it is possible that court action will be nec- 
essary to straighten out the tangle. 

Teachers all over the country will await 
with interest the outcome of the controversy 
between Miss Ethel Gardner of Milwaukee 
and Miss Effie McGregor, Minneapolis. It 
is claimed that Miss McGregor was illegally 
elected president of the classroom teachers’ 
department of the National Educational 
Association at its meeting in Boston. 

Amherst high school students will have an 
interest in their new building far greater 
than the usual interest shown in a new school. 
They are donating labor toward improvement 
of the grounds which would amount to several 
hundred dollars. Some of the boys are help- 
ing to excavate the basement with the use of 
teams. This spirit certainly deserves com- 
mendation. 


The Colonel May schoolhouse, west of 
Viroqua, was completely destroyed by fire 
recently. It is thought that the fire was of 
incendiary origin as the building had not 
been in use during the summer months. The 
school board has already taken steps to re- 
place the burned building with a modern 
brick veneer structure somewhat larger than 
the one destroyed. 

A great deal of discussion has arisen in 
Beloit over the proposed discontinuation of 
the high school unit of the R.O. T. C. The 
American Legion post has gone on record as 
opposed to its continuance on the ground 
that it may foster militarism. The con- 
sensus of opinion among those interested 
seems to be that the organization is beneficial 
and should be retained. 

It is interesting to note that, of the nine 
norma! schools, Superior, which draws from 
a sparsely settled district ranks second in 
its increase in enrellment over last year. 
The total enrollment of the nine normal 
schools of the state shows an approximate 
increase of 1,500 students. There will be no 
shortage of teachers in the future if present 
indications can be relied upon. 

A new method for the selection of text- 
books was worked out in the Madison schools 
this year. Committees from the grades 
were appointed to go over all books submit- 
ted and rate each according to a svstem of 
scores which has been previously worked out. 
By a process of elimination, a final selection 
was made. This seems to be an unusually 
fair minded method for selection of necessary 
books. 

Students of Appleton schools who are 
studying salesmanship will gain practical 
experience behind counters of local stores 
through the cooperation of merchants. This 
plan, which has keen worked out by Prin. Lee 
Rasey, Miss Decima Salisbury. head of the 
commercial department, and H. L. Post of 
Pettibone-Peabody Company, is, perhaps, the 
first of its kind to be attempted in a high 
school. 

A novel method of teaching rhythm to 
kindergarten children is being tried out with 
success in the Appleton schools. A mock 
orchestra is organized. The pupils are pro- 
vided with whistles, triangles, drums and 
imitations of other musical instruments. 
The teacher plays a march or selection with 
a different rhythm and the pupils keep time. 
They also learn an appreciation of volume 
of tone by the orchestra method. 

Prin. Paul Plowman, Bangor, announces 
that all incoming freshmen will be given 
standard tests, which will include the 
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Columbia 
Records 


for 


Every 
School 


TYPE D-2 GRAFONOLA 
WITH PUSHMOBILE AND 
EDUCATIONAL RECQRDS 





tec are Columbia Records for use with almost every school 


subject. 


Only a few are listed here, but descriptive literature and 


complete lists will be sent free upon request. 


Folk Dances 
Bluff King Hal. (English) Prince’s Band. | om 
Shoemaker’s Dance. (Danish) Prince’s Band.\ 75, 


Goddesses. (English Country Dance) 
, Prince’s Band. \ — 


Oranges and Lemons. (English Country Dance) { 75¢ 
Prince’s Band. 
Nature Study 


Bird Calls—An Evening in Birdland. Avis.) A-3139 


S-' 10-inch 
Bird Calls—Birdland Melodies. Avis. {950 
Wild Animal Calls—Death of the Old Lion. ) A-3131 


Seton. ”. 10-inch 


Wild Animal Calls—The Hunting Wolves. Seton.) 75c 
Indian Music 
War Song. Os-ke-non-ton ! — 
Every Day Song. Os-ke-non-ton \ Se 
Singing Games 
Looby-Loo. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow.(c) Vocal; 

(d) Orchestra ate 
London Bridge. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra's 
Round and Round the Village. (c) Vocal; (d) 

Orchestra 
Did You Ever See a Lassie. (a) Vocal with 

Orchestra | 
Round Game. (b) Vocal with Orchestra — 
Mulberry Bush. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra ( 75¢ 
Ten Little Indians. (c) Vocal with Orchestra 

Appreciation 
Dance in the Ccttage and The Witches’ Ride, 
from “Hansel and Gretel.” . 
Columbia Orchestra. » — 
Dream Music. Waltz. Finale. From ( $1.25 

“Hansel and Gretel.” Columbia Orchestra. 

Coppelia—Entracte et Valse. wre 
Prince’s Orchestra. ( — 
Sylvia—Valse Lente and Pizzicati. $1.25 
Chinese Lullaby. Columbia Orchestra. ) A-3150 
- 10-inch 


Chacone. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
Educational Department 
1819 Broadway 


Columbia Orchestra. { 75¢ 


New York 





Drill Music.—Set 1. 
Drill Music.—Set 2. 


Physical Drill 
(Clarke) ! A-3073 


(Clarke) { '®zineh 


Band Accompaniments—For Singing 


America. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
Annie Laurie. 


(Smith) 
(Payne) \ A-3108 


(Douglass) — 
Out of the Deep. (Lohr) 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. (Howe) 

My Old Kentucky Home. (Foster) { A-3109 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing > 10-inch 
Young Charms. (oor ( 75¢ 

Stars of the Summer Night. (Pease) 
Marches 
‘*Assembly’’ March. Prince’s Band. | syste 4 
Battleship Connecticut March. Prince’s Band. f — 
Washington Post March. (Sousa) ) A-7515 
Prince’s Band. '- 12-inch 
Petits Pierrots March. (Bosc) Prince’s Band.) $1.25 
March Boccaccio. Prince’s Band.\ 4.1577 
When the Grand Old Flag Goes By. > 12-inch 
Prince’s Band. $1.25 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Teachers who are unable to secure 
these or any other school records from 
local Columbia Dealers may send or- 
ders direct to Educational Department, 
Columbia Graphoph pany, New 
York City. 














Send this coupon for free literature 


Columbia Graphoph Co. 
1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
Please send me the following literature: 
Graded List of Records 0 
Primary Records 0 
Children’s Songs 
Band Accompaniments 2 
Grafonola Folder 0 





Name 


Address 
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Thorndyke-McCall reading scale, the Hogger- 
ty intelligence examination, delta 2, and the 
Herring revision of the Binet-Simon tests, 
with a view to obtaining data to be used in 
remedial work. Efforts have been made to 
arrange the program so that freshmen may 
have the advantage of supervised study. 


Miss Ruth Bennett, county superintendent 
of schools of Wood county reports that only a 
small percentage of the teachers in the 
county graded schools returned to their desks 
this year and that she considers the turn- 
over very regretable in view of the fact that 
schools will suffer from the frequent changes. 
Teachers salaries will remain about as last 
year except that the general average for the 
county will be lowered because of the many 
beginners who start with lower pay. 


At its annual meeting to be held in 
Eau Claire, October 19, 20, memorial ex- 
ercises for G. L. Bowman, V. E. McCaskill, 
and L. D. Harvey, three of Wisconsin’s lead- 
ing educators who died during the past year, 
will be held by the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Fitting tribute will 
be paid by C. J. Brewer of Eau Claire normal, 
A. J. Herrick of Stevens Point normal and 
P. P. Claxton, former United States commis- 
sioner of education, now of the University of 
Georgia. 


Supt. B. E. McCormick of La Crosse 
maintains that children of school age do not 
receive enough sleep. He has proved his 
assertion by a unique survey of the city’s 
public schools. Through this survey he 
found that less than one-half of the pupils 
in the grades got the required amount of 
sleep. Supt. McCormick believes that the 
percentage of failures in the schools can be 
reduced by closer attention to the physical 
condition of the child, by more regular at- 
tendance, and by requiring children to go to 
bed regularly and on time. 


The Charles Hagerstrom Post Number 9, 
American Legion of Wisconsin Rapids, is 
offering a handsome loving cup to be awarded 
to the best all around student in the local 
school. The basis of the award, which is to 
be regarded as the highest honor a student 
can get, will be on excellence in scholarship, 
participation in general school activities and 
in sportsmanship. A committee of the 
faculty is to decide upon the scholastic record 
of the boys competing and a committee 
composed of Coach Ritchay, a lezionnaire, 
and one member of the school board will 
decide upon the ability of the students in 
sports. 
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As some teachers have been in doubt in 
regard to the disposition of insurance 
benefits due a member of the teachers’ re- 
tirement association should death occur with- 
out a beneficiary having been named, the 
following explanation by the secretary of the 
board will be of interest. In case a ben- 
eficiary has not been named, benefits will re- 
vert to the estate of the deceased and be paid 
inalump sum. In case the deceased has not 
designated how the benefits shall be paid, 
even though a beneficiary has been desig- 
nated, the payment shall be made in a lump 
sum. The board has no power to change 
this provision of the law. 


The state board ofeducation authorized 
twenty-two new teachers for various state 
institutions as follows: 18 teachers for the 
nine normal schools and four for Stout in- 
stitute. This action has been made 
necessary by the increased enrollmnt at these 
schools. Proposed purchase of an _ ex- 
periment farm in Door county and the E. A. 
3irge home in Madison was confirmed. The 
latter is to be used as a site for the Union 
Memorial building. Authorization of the 
rural school building at Stevens Point was 
held up on the grounds of unnecessary ex- 
penditure. Action upon the proposed new 
wing for Whitewater normal was also delay- 
ed for further consideration. 


Nearly fifty thousand pupils attended con- 
tinuation schools in Wisconsin during the 
past year. This in itself would seem ample 
proof that money spent upon vocational 
schools is money well spent. Courses are 
being offered in such a wide range of sub- 
jects that every student has an opportunity 
to learn a useful trade in which he is inter- 
ested and for which he is fitted. Nor are 
acedemic branches neglected. Both day and 
night schools in the various cities of the state 
have classes in acadeemic subjects for those 
who are unable to take full time work or 
wish to continue their studies after leaving 
school. Reports from every part of the state 
indicate that last year’s record of attend- 
ance will be surpassed by a large margin this 
year. 





Facing a Fact 


Teacher—Which letter follows the letter 
H? 

Freddie—I don’t know, teacher. 

Teacher—What have I on both sides of my 
nose? 

Freddie—Freckles, ma’am.—Topics of the 
Day Films. 
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SOUND ADVICE, 


lirst little boy to his playmate: “Father 
told me that I could stay home from school 
today, and just tell the teacher tomorrow that 
two little baby brothers arrived at our house 
last night.” 

Playmate to first little boy: “Stupid! Why 
don’t you tell the teacher that only one little 
brother arrived last night and next, week stay 
home again and then tell her that another little 


brother came!” 





SAD BUT TRUE 


“When water becomes ice,” asked the teach- 
er, “what is the great change that takes 
place?” 

“The greatest change, ma’am,” said the lit- 
tle boy, “is the change in price.” 





Servant Problem 


Teacher—Now, boys, can any of you tell 
me something about Good Friday? 

Tommy—Yes, ma’am. He was the feller 
that done the housework for Robinson 
Crusoe.—Proofs (Pittsburgh): 





Nothing 


Teacher (to scholar)—What are you 
laughing at? Not me? 

Scholar—No, sir. 

Teacher—Then what else is there in the 
room to laugh at.—Junior C. E. World. 





Good Reason 


Teacher—Who can tell me why we should 
always be neat and clean? 

Cathleen—In case of accident, teacher 
—Topics of the Day Films. 





He Was Particular 


School Teacher (to boys) —‘‘Now, all who 
desire to go to heaven when they die, stand 
up! 

Little Jimmy remains seated. 

Teacher—Why Jimmy! Don’t you want 
to go there, too? 

Jimmy—Yes, ma’am; but not 
bunch is going.—Houston Post. 


if that 





“What animal,” said the teacher of the 
class in natural history, “‘makes the nearest 
approach to man?” 

“The flea,” timidly ventured the little boy 
with the curly hair. 


A New Recitation Record Book 


Have you seen the new Parker recitation record 
books for the teacher? ‘There is only one writing 
of the pupil’s name for the year. Each book has 
spaces for 200 names, also for class examination 
and average grade. There are three forms of 
this book published: No. 1, quarterly; No. 2. six 
period; No. 3, monthly ten period. Single copies, 
$0.45. $5.00 per dozen. Are you supplied for the 
year? If not, write us at once. 

The Parker Compzny, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Great 
Price Reductions 


IN 


“PRANG CATALOG” 


Drawing 
Art and 
Handwork 
Supplies 


You Need It—Send for It! 
And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 








TEACHERS! 
REACH THE HOME 


a) 


Z 


© Keep the parents in touch ae 


|| with your school by sending 
| them the records of your pu- 
pils on our new and up-to-date || 


School Report 
Cade . | 


A practical and substantial 
| line of monthly, quarterly and 
|| term report cards handsomely 
|| executed on the best of stock 








HS 


|| Envelopes to match 


| 
|| A postal request brings sam- || 
| ples of cards and envelopes | 
to you by return mail free of 
charge | 





| 
| 





The Parker Company 


12 S. Carroll St. 





Madison, Wisconsin 
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THE ELLIS METHOD OF HOME ACCOUNTING : 
Send 25¢ for sample outfit. You may : Do You Teach Debating? 


want it in your school 


















































Also a complete line of commercial books. 4 
ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
Educational Publishers, Battle Creek, Mich. : If so, you should have 
: a few copies of 
; Effective Expression § 
Te Parker |! |. 5 nt 
a For your high school library. Without 
Teachers’ Agency 4 question the most helpful and practical 
a work published for the student of de- & 
Twentieth Year 4 bating. 
4 Single copies for libraries, $1.40 post- 
Service Free to School Boards 4 paid. Discount on orders for two or 
more copies. : 
State Licensed and Bonded : THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. : 
14 S. Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco [ 
i 
5 i 
a 
i 











The New International Encyclopaedia 


24 VOLUMES—-REVISED EDITION— 80,000 ARTICLES 
The approved Encyclopaedia for High Schools and Graded Schools. Inquiries are 
answered and sets are shipped direct to Schools and Libraries from our Chicago Office. 
Schools may have the Encyclopaedia for immediate use and make payment any time dur- 
ing the school year, if desired. A Year Book is published to keep the set up-to-date. 
(When writing, please mention the Wisconsin Journal of Education.) 
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THAT MAP OF 


NEW EUROPE— 


Revised and brought up to date, authentic to latest 
government classifications, should be on hand for the 


opening of school. 


The Beacon Semi-Contour Series of maps outline both 


the physical and political features of the country at a 


glance, impart a mess of geograahical data such as 


would require chapters to convey otherwise. 


Have 


this map mounted in any desired style to meet your 


requirements. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
School Supply Specialties 


Eau Claire 


Send for complete list and prices. 





Wisconsin 














G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Wiass. U.S.A. 
ein Acero iia lap ty 





in/dis-pen/sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 





WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
about noted people, places, foreign w« srds, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a zz 






need in every class every day, <a Do 
WHY not sus west to on lof 5 Z c ” 
to your principal or — ro} - — 
-— erintendent that a ee Wiz ve | | | 
a copy be supplicd AAR ¥ ‘A if) lyé/ 2.700 ' 
r rs ol ms S) “ * f ; 
0 gre AY Sia poh / Page 
rit % — 6,006 
Seccheen Ress lilus 
mac °§ oe. seer 
Terms, etc, 400,000 W ions 




















MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


SCHOOL SUPPLEIS 


A few of our well known materials for Schools: 


Nos. B-1, B-4 or B-5 Water Colors 
Pressed and Wax Crayons in 
Pasteboard and Metal Boxes 
Industrial Drawing Kits 


Art Enamel 
Moldolith 
Adhezo 
Embeco Paste Powder 


Bull’s Eye Tinted Paper 
Plain Drawing Paper 
Tonal Poster Paper 
Tempera Paster Colors 
Scissors 
Raphia and Reed 
Basket Bottoms 
Straight Line Cut-Outs 


If you are not familiar with these supplise, 
send for catalogs. prices and samples 


Thomas Charles Company 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 











